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RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE OF THE THOUGHTS. 
* Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.”—2 Cor. x: 5. 


Pious people often are wanting in control over their religious affec- 
tions. ey seem not to have the power of fixing them long on any 
object. Hence their religious feelings seldom rise into an elevated de- 


votional fi 

Now if the apie of the difficulty in this case is not well understood, 
mistaken remediés may be applied, and disappointment be the conse- 
quence. The chief difficulty eee is in a want of due control 
over the thoughts ; for the thoughts and affections are most intimately 
connected. The heart is able to love only such objects as it sees; and 
it can look at. them only through the medium of the understanding. 
That is, feeling is awakened, modified, influenced by means of thought. 
Had the pious man more power over his thoughts, he would have more 
power over his affections. Could he fix the one on the proper objects 
of holy love, he would succeed better in fixing the other,on the same 

Objects. These objects he loves no more ardently and steadily, because 
he has them so little insight. The inquiry suggested by the text, is 
therefore of great importance, viz : . 

How we may succeed in bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ ; in other words, how we may acquire a reli- 
gious control over our — 

And the inquiry is in the highest d practical, because every one 
is more or less a thinking being, and has thoughts for which he 1s ac- 
countable, and which it is infinitely important for him to regulate by 

I propose to illustrate, 

I. The nature of this discipline or government of the thoughts. 

Il. Its importance ; and, 

Ill. The manner of acquiring it. 
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I. Let us first consider the nature of this discipline. This will be 
moade best to appear by some familiar illustrations. 

We will, then, suppose a pious man, but wanting in control over his 
thoughts, to be reading in the scriptures. He is really desirous of un- 
derstanding what he reads, and, of course, makes an effort to read with 
attention ; and for a short time his attention is fixed. But this is fora 
short time only; for soon his mind is invaded and his thoughts are di- 
verted by another train of ideas foreign from the chapter before him, 
until, at length, he is startled at perceiving how much he has read that 
has failed to awaken in his mind so much as a single idea. 

The same man enters his closet for prayer. He assumes a reverent 
posture, and commences his petitions in an audible voice, as helping the 
attention. Meanwhile he discovers another train of ideas, or, more 
probably, successive, broken trains. His endeavors to expel them do 
but increase their number, and distract his attention the more. Were 
his prayer written out, and the intrusive thoughts interlined as they ac- 
tually rise in his mind, we should have a painful illustration how his 
attention is divided while he is addressing the Most High. 

So in public prayer, in the house of God. One person leads in the 
prayer, and all in the congregation profess to offer up the same peti- 
tions. But suppose the heart-searching God were to put forth his finger, 
and write the prayer upon the wall; and that he were to write also, in 
parallel columns to it, the actual thoughts, meanwhile, of each professed 
worshipper. What a fearful exhibition there would be of thoughts 
foreign to the occasion ;—about business! about dress! about world] 
pleasures, past, present, or anticipated! And wereit possible for these 
thoughts all to speak out at the same time, what a confusion of sounds 
should we hear! Yet something like this, too often, must our public 
— be, as God hears them. For to the ear of God, every thought 

as a voice. 

And so entirely wanting in religious discipline are the thoughts of 
many persons, that even the mere allusions in the prayer of him who 
leads the devotions, are enough to keep their thoughts wandering. 
Thus: the minister prays for those, who “ go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business on the great waters.” This sends off their thoughts to 
their own ships, or their foreign investments, or the state of the markets, 
and their pr ts of loss or gain. The minister prays for rain in a 
time of aah, or for fruitful seasons, or he gives thanks for an 
abundant harvest. This sets them thinking of their crops, and of the 
influence the drought, or rain, or harvest, will have on the price of some 
one or more of the products of the earth. The minister prays for our 
rulers ; and in how many minds does this excite thoughts of the latest 
intelligence, or else of political schemes, prospects, or results. 

Similar remarks might be made concerning other exercises of the 
house of God. ae who of us would be willing to have the mere 
intellectual history of the hour he spends in this holy place (i. e. of his 


thoughts merely,) written, by the omniscient God, for the perusal of his 
most intimate friend? I believe, not one. 
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Again: one great reason why so little time is spent by christians in 
solitary meditation on eternal things is, that they find these medita- 
tions so difficult and unprofitable, for want of command over their 
thoughts. I venture to affirm, that no pious man can pursue a con- 
tinuous train of private religious meditation for half an hour, without 
experiencing great delight, or at least receiving much benefit. But 
let the man, 1 have supposed, sit down to meditate. In his private 
meditation, his mind is even more wandering and ungovernable than 
in his secret prayer. He then gave utterance to his thoughts audibl 
in words, which had a tendency to fix the attention. But he medi- 
tates in silence. Look at him for a moment, in this act of an intelli- 
gent moral a He has determined to meditate, we will suppose, 
on the Savior’s last sufferings. No subject is so well fitted to seize 
fast hold on the mind. His first endeavor is, to form a distinct con- 
ception of the scene. Having done this, he proposes to realize who 
the person is, that hangs upon the accursed tree. This is the precise 
object of his meditation. Seated in his closet, or in walking to and 
fro in some retired place, he runs his thoughts over the history Sve 
Savior, in search of the proofs that he was truly the Son of God. Thus 
far all is well. But he soon gets into difficulty. His mind will not 
dwell on any one thing; it hurries rapidly over every thing, givin 
no one thing an opportunity to make an impression; until at ae 
the continuity of his thoughts is broken, the unity of their object is 
destroyed, and the power of attention lost. He has failed utterly ; and 
such failures, being repeated, discourage him from repeating the 
attempt at —— meditation. 

One more illustration of the want of a religious government of the 
thoughts. It is, or should be, a grand question with every true chris- 
tian, how he shall ensure the recurrence of religious thoughts in the 
intervals of his secular business, during the day. Now itis not only 
right, but it is duty, provided our business be lawful, so to give our 
thoughts to it as to perform it well; and many kinds of business 
require, for the time, an undivided attention. In such cases, every 
thing else may properly be excluded from the mind. Now the man 
of undisciplined mind, whom we have taken for our illustrations, 
resolves in the morning to think of God often during the day, in the 
short intervals of his , beh . So far as resolution is concerned, all 
is well; and he also prays that he may frequently revert to the 
great and good Author of all his mercies during the day, and ex- 
ew to secure the result by the mere force of his morning reso- 
utions and prayers. Vain expectation! And it is so, because God 
will no more exert a miraculous influence on the mind, in answer to 
prayer, than he will upon the body. As well might we expect that 
mere prayer would make the cripple walk, as make his undisciplined 
mind operate as if it were disciplined. Divine agency, if it were not 
put forth in accordance with the laws or nature of the mind, (as it 
always is,) would be miraculous. Now the man has overlooked this 
fact, in preparing for his daily vocation ; and no sooner do his thoughts 
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get into the tide of business, than they yield to the influence of habit 
and circumstances, and are swept entirely away, notwithstanding his 
resolutions, prayers, and expectations to the contrary. 

The difficulty is not that this man performs his business without any 
reference to God’s will; for we have supposed him to be a pious man, 
and no doubt there are many such pious men. His duty to God may 
have been the motive which led him forth to his business.’ But he has 
so long been accustomed to give his mind exclusively to thoughts of 
worldly things during the business hours of the day, and there is such 
a lamentable want of intellectual discipline with respect to religious 
subjects, that nothing he can do in the morning, will, of itself, be suf- 
ficient to remedy the evil. It is necessary that he should train and 
accustom his thoughts to rise to God at noon, and in the short intervals 
of business, as he has taught them to do in the morning before the 
business of the day commences, and in the evening after it is finished. 
What I mean, is substantially illustrated in the father of a family en- 
gaged in business in a foreign land. He does not think of the objects 
of his fond affection, now far away, merely morning and evening, but 
his thoughts revert to them whenever they can be spared from the 
business which called him away. And so it should be with the chris- 
tian, in respect to the objects and scenes of his heavenly home. 

Nothing more need be said to show the nature of the intellectual 
discipline we are recommending. It appears to be the power of firing 
our thoughts steadily, and at pleasure, on religious subjects. In secret 
prayer, it is the power of thinking of nothing beside the subjects of our 
— In public prayer, it is the power of making the petitions of 

im who leads the devotions our own, and of excluding all other 
thoughts. In praise, it is the power of throwing the whole soul into 
this delightful exercise. In hearing the preached word, it is the power 
of giving a fixed, wakeful, undisturbed attention to the preacher. In 
meditation, it is the power of pursuing one single train of religious 
thought, and shutting out all others. Amid the secular occupations of 
the day, it is the power of sending up the thoughts to God in the fre- 
quent intervals of business. 


Having considered the nature of this discipline, let us direct our 
attention, secondly, to its importance. 

And first, its importance in the daily reading of the Scriptures. 
Evidently we cannot expect the enlightenin alkenes of the Holy 
Spirit on the thoughtless reading of the Ridstae How vain to 
expect it! That infinitely intelligent Being always knows where our 
thoughts are while we read his word, and cannot te deceived by mere 


words on a thoughtless tongue. Therefore, if you would enjoy those 

aids, without which even the thoughtful of the Scriptures will 

be of little use, you must read them with a fixed and serious attention. 

You must be successful in confining your thoughts to the D aie 1” 
e sight 


are reading, and must be in earnest to understand it. In 
God, the mind is the man. In his sight, moreover, thought and 
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constitute our actions. He needeth not to look at the outward appear- 
ance, to know what the mind is about. Men may be ary, | 
mere voice and appearances. But with respect to the all-seeing God, 
in vain is the eye directed to the sacred page, or the inspired word 
upon the lips, if the thoughts, the mind, in short, the man himself, be 
occupied about other things. 

But let the man who has subjected his thoughts to a thorough reli- 

ious control, take the inspired volume. He opens it, and is at once 
prepared for an audience with the Most High. All the powers of his 
mind are at rest, save what are needed for the present duty. In 
solemn silence it listens to the voice of the Lord God, having neither 
eye, ear, nor perception for any thing else. His mind is not impatient 
of delay ; it dwells with searching, prayerful curiosity upon the impor- 
tant sentences and the emphatic words. 

With a mind thus under subjection, and even with no more than an 
ordinary share of intelligence, it is not necessary to read long portions 
of Scripture at one time. For instance, if the reading be in the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the first four verses might fur- 
nish full employment for an hour, or even a much longer period. Ob- 
serve what a number of subjects are suggested by the first verse. It 
is as follows: “ There is, therefore, now, no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” Half the words in this verse are emphatic. 1. A “condem- 
nation” is spoken of, and we might inquire into its nature, and how 
it is merited. 2. There is said to be “no condemnation ;” of course, 
none in this world, none in the next, no falling from grace, and an 
absolute certainty of life. 3. It is said there is no condemnation 
“now ;” implying that there once was, and delightfully contrasting 
the present time with some former period. 4. The word “therefore” 
is used ; there is said to be “ therefore, now, no condemnation ;” thus . 
pointing to some previous conclusive reasoning on this point, to which 
we might refer. 5. The persons are next described, who are no 
longer under condemnation, namely, such as are “in Christ Jesus ;” 
and the question arises, What is it to be in Christ Jesus? To this 
(6thly) there is an answer; viz. “Walking not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.’ Here you perceive, with the easiest possible analy- 
sis, at least six subjects of importance; and it would not be difficult 
to increase the number. Indeed, such is the richness of God’s word, 
that, as the mind with searching interest dwells upon the sacred page, 
new ideas continually break forth ; light gathers upon it; the objects 
multiply and magnify ; until, as when we survey the heavens through 
a telescope, where, to the unassisted eye, seemed only a few stars, we 
behold innumerable worlds and suns filling the immensity of the uni- 
verse. So it is with the word of God, when contemplated through the 
medium of faith. It isitself a universe, full of glorious objects, among 
which the soul might expatiate forever. 

Again; how important this control in the services of the sanctuary. 
We all come here professedly to worship God, and get religious bene- 
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fit to our souls. But we must remember that “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him,” to be acceptable, “must worship him in spirit 
and in truth ;” that is, with the sincere homage of the thoughts and 
affections. It is certain, also, that our thoughts and affections always 
go together, and in the nature of things are inseparable. It is impos- 
sible to have our thoughts on our worldly business, and our affections, 
at the same coheingh, eat towards God. Where the thoughts are, 
there the affections will be. Therefore, if we would keep our affec- 
tions on God, while engaged in the services of his house, we must see 
that he has our thoughts. 

Suppose, now, that we had the power of self-control, and could sa 
effectually to our worldly thoughts, as Christ to his disciples, “Sit ye 
here, while I go and pray yonder;” or as Abraham to his servants, 
“Abide ye here, and I will go yonder and worship.” How holy, how 
heavenly God’s earthly courts would then seem tous! What a resti 
place and refuge from worldly cares and labors, and from the bustle, 
noise and distractions of the world! How would the bands of world- 
liness which had been ——— around us during the week, be loosed 
every Sabbath day, and the soul be set free for the love, service and 
enjoyment of God! Such a power over the attention when in the 
house of God, though not easily acquired, must be a source of unspeak- 
able pleasure and profit to the possessor. 

But no where is the indispensable necessity of control over our 
thoughts more clearly seen, than in religious meditation. The very 
nature of such meditations supposes a fixed tendency of thought, a 
continuous train of reflections, in some one direction, on some one sub- 
ject. That kind of meditation, indeed, which we have in view in this 
discourse, and which we would earnestly recommend as being especi- 
ally serviceable to the soul, is a set and solemn employment, not onl 
of the memory and understanding, but of all the powers of the soul, 
in contemplating some one spiritual subject. Having this power of 
meditation, and using it frequently, we shall not fail to acquaint our- 
selves with God and spiritual things. Our joys will be spiritual and 
enduring. Though we be destitute of earthly friends, and wealth, and 
the pleasures of the world; though destitute of books, and deprived of 
all outward means of enjoyment; though alone, amid some boundless 
desolation, we shall have strong consolation. Our graces will be active 
and victorious, and the daily joys of heaven will be ours. 

Once more. This control of the thoughts, is the indispensable 
means of attaining elevated spirituality and holiness. It is the indis- 
pensable means. For, what I now refer to is not a mere condition of 
the outward life. Itis rather a state of mind, in which the soul having, 
through grace, acquired a new moral nature, the tide of its thoughts 
and feelings sets naturally and steadily heavenward. Now this state of 
mind is always produced by the agency of the Holy Spirit ; but, at the 
same time, through the instrumentality of the truth, and never, in any 
eminent degree, by mere hasty glances, but by fixed and steady con- 
templations of the truth, and familiar acquaintance with it. our 
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sanctification, the Spirit makes no use of truths which are not present 
in our minds—none of traths, of which the mind at the time is uncon- 
scious. Unknown truth, forgotten truth, and disregarded truth, are all 
alike without influence upon us. On the other hand, sudden and strong 
perceptions of the truth may exert, instrumentally, and often do exert 
a strong temporary influence upon us. They may produce conviction 
of sin; nay, conversion ; and, after conversion, such hasty, transient, 
perceptions of the truth may set us forward rapidly for a time, but 
they will soon leave us to halt, if not to go backward. On the other 
hand, that wns” agen erp influence, which, through the blessing of 
the Spirit, keeps the mind always spiritual, and sets us forward every 
day in holiness, leading us continually onward in attainments of divine 
knowledge and grace,—that influence is secured only by means of the 
religious subjection of our thoughts, which we are recommending. Such 
a control over them is not only important to our making elevated at- 
tainments in experimental religion, but it is indispensable. In order to 
this, we must be able to command our thoughts in prayer, and in the 
reading of the bible, and in our songs of praise to God, and in hearing 
his word, and in our meditations, and in our daily secular vocations. 


The nature and importance of a religious discipline of the thoughts 
have been made sufficiently evident to permit us to pass to our third 
and last grand division of the subject, namely, how to acquire a religious 
control of the thoughts. This is to be done, 

I. By bringing our thoughts under the influence of a lively faith. 
A weak faith will never subdue the thoughts. There must be the 
‘powers of the world tocome.’? The ellos of faith must stand 
forth to the mind with a realizing certainty, like the objects of sight. 

II. By bringing the thoughts under the influence of love. Thought 
is subject to feeling. The heart governsthe understanding. We think 
most and most easily about that we most love. We must love the 
truth, if we would come under its controling influence. 

Il]. By bringing the thoughts under the influence of hope. Hope is 
an ‘anchor of the soul.’ ‘ We are saved by hope.’ It is a powerful 
principle. Our hopes, if we would get a religious control of our 
thoughts, must enter ‘within the vail.’ Our aspirations must extend 
beyond the world. 

IV. By bringing our thoughts under the influence of a fixed determi- 
nation. Our thoughts will not be brought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ by a slight effort, or in a single day. This is that 
earnest and protracted contest, which is called the christian warfare. 
Many seem to regard that warfare as a conflict with outward objects, 
but it is a conflict within the soul. It is one of thoughts and feelings 
of opposite character, struggling for the ascendency in the soul. Ex- 
ternal things may be among the occasions and objects of the warfare, 
but they are not the combatants. In this warfare our nature and our 
circumstances are adverse to the victory of our faith. The most holy 
of us are sanctified but in part, and most of us very imperfectly. Our 
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faith is imperfect, and its objects are remote; whereas the objects of 
sense are all about us. The power of custom too, and of long habit, 
is against us. He who has given his thoughts for twenty years wholly 
te the world, will not find it easy to walk by faith. e who has 

own old in sensual pleasure, will find it still harder. There is indeed 

ut one course for all. We must call in the Spirit of Christ to our 
assistance, and with his help struggle earnestly and daily for the 
mastery. With a love for the truth, with determined and perseverin 
efforts, and with dependence on the aid of the Holy Spirit, we shall 
ere long find our rebellious thoughts in the way of being subdued to 
Pe obedience. But there must be fixed determination. 

V. By taking pains to prepare the mind for the performance of our 
religious duties, and to guard it against improper influences. 

Are you prone to trifling thoughts? Is the time allotted to prayer, 
or meditation, or any other religious duty, often nearly expired before 
you can get your mind seriously interested? You ~~ sure there 
is something wrong in your treatment of your mind. Lither you in- 
dulge in vain conversation, or in light reading, or possibly in both. 
Those are things against which you must guard. Your mind must be 
subjected to a different treatment, more worthy of its exalted nature 
and its immortal destiny. Moreover, you should expostulate seriously 
with yourself before engaging in acts of devotion, and should cherish 
a more lively sense of the —- and majesty of Him that speaketh 
to you when you read the Scriptures, and whom you address in prayer. 

Are you prone to a dreamy state of mind,—to have your thoughts 
wander about without object, build castles in the air, and grieve or re- 
joice amid fictitious scenes of their own imagining? Such states of 
mind are far from being uncommon. They are among the easily be- 
setting sins of the young, the ardent, the imaginative, and the lazy and 
idle. Indeed, where is the man, or the woman, who knows nothing of 
them? But they are of pernicious tendency. They are hostile toa 
sound and healthful state, either of the mind, or heart. Saying nothing 
of the precious time thus wasted, they enfeeble the mind, especially its 
power of connected, sober thought. They give the heart a taste and 
passion for unreal things. There is a sort of mental intoxication in 
such reveries, and the more they are indulged, the more power do they 
gain over us; until the creating of unreal scenes, as objects of con- 
templation, becomes one of the habits of our minds. And this habit, 
carried into our religion, may make our conceptions of the spiritual 
world strangely unlike the world revealed in the Bible. Our God may 
cease, in some important respects, to be the true God, and our heaven 
to be the real heaven; and our religion, perhaps, in some of its grand 
influential features, may become the mere offspring of the imagination. 
Now, if this be your state of mind, it cannot be otherwise than dan- 
gerous, and it is a formidable obstacle to the strict religious discipline 
of thought we are inculcating. You should lose no time in applying 
the appropriate remedy, whatever of labor, or pain, or self-denial it 
may cost you. This, at least, you must do;—renouncing the works 
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and the world of fiction, you must come. back to sober truth and real- 
ity. Your reveries and vain imaginings must be given up, or you will 
not come under that government of principles, that spiritual subjection 
of the thinking power of the mind to Christ, which in the text is so 
emphatically called a “captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 
your mind prone to wander? When you would have it look 

steadily at heaven, does it turn away to earth, in spite of all your efforts ? 
Here it becomes important to inquire, whether you are careful to avoid 
all povening distracting influences. We should especially do so on 
the return of the Sabbath. It may be that your worldly business is 
continued to a late hour onthe evening preceding the Sabbath, and 
after all is left unfinished. It may be that your reading on the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath is miscellaneous, or unsuitable, and that your 
morning conversation is not strictly relevant to the objects of the day. 
With such defects in the preparation, ought you to expect any thing 
else than wandering thoughts, and an unsatisfactory day? Dia we 
end our worldly cares at a seasonable hour previous to the Salbath— 
did we devote some portion of the previous evening to special medita- 
tion and prayer to get our minds in a spiritual frame—-and did we 

ard as we ought against every disturbing influence on the morning 
of the Sabbath, we should rarely have to complain of wandering, un- 
profitable thoughts in the services of the sanctuary. 

VI. The last direction I would give for acaxaring a religious control 
over our thoughts is, to erect mementoes of spiritual things along the 
path of our daily business. An ancient heathen monarch is said to 
have had a servant cry out at his door every morning, “Remember 
that thou art mortal.” This was a memento of an important truth he 
was prone, in the multitude and pressure of his affairs, to forget. 
What if the same admonition had been repeated at noon and at night? 
These would have been so many additional mementoes ;—by which I 
mean certain appropriate expedients to remind us of heavenly a 
in the intervals of our daily business. Such expedients we frequently 
employ to remind ourselves of secular engagements and duties, and 
the more forgetful we are, the more do we employ them. Let us em- 
ploy them to remind ourselves of the objects of faith. And to this 
end let us study out the analogies, the resemblances between earthly 
and heavenly things, and thus associate the two in our minds. In 
this manner we may fill the whole earth with mementoes of the 
wy world, and make every object and place vocal of heaven and 
0 . 


It only remains for each one to inquire, how far his own thoughts 
have been brought into this blessed captivity. Are we able to read 
even the shortest chapter in the Bible, without wandering thoughts? 
Can we pray without them? Can we meditate, even for a short time, 
without them, upon any one religious subject? Have our thoughts 
an upward tendency during the day? Let us not lose sight of the 
importance of this subject to ourselves individually. It is not less im- 
1* 
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rtant to us, than the possession of eminent spirituality and holiness, 
us look for divine aid, and not lose sight of the appropriate means, 
nor of the necessity for immediate and persevering effort Verily we 
are recommending a high and invaluable attainment. Whoever of 
us has his thoughts in spiritual subjection, has gained the entire mas- 
tery of them. Not only so, he has fought the grand battle, has per- 
formed the most difficult task in life. His is the blessed liberty of the 
gospel—the liberty of thought. His mind is no longer the slave of 
circumstances ; it is dependent on nothing without. At the command 
of the will, it moves in any direction and to any object. Above all, 
it can soar upward with angel-flight towards the glorious Sun of 
Righteousness, and gaze without distraction upon his ineffable efful- — 
gence. This is the man to be “filled with the knowledge of God’s 
will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” This is the man. to 
be “ fruitful in every good work, and incre in the knowledge of 
God.” This is the man to be “strengthened with all might, according 
to his glorious power, unto all patience and long suffermg with joy- 
fulness.” 

Let us seriously reflect on the importance of the subject we have 
been contemplating. Think not that the heart can be kept, while the 
thoughts are uncontrollable. It cannot be. Our hearts will never be 
brought into full captivity to the obedience of Christ, unless our 
thoughts are. Both must be subdued, or neither will be. 

May God, in infinite mercy, bring all our thoughts into this cap- 


tivity, and draw our souls continually, effectually, and forever towards 
Himself. Amen. 
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SERMON CCCXL. 





BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, 


PASTOR OF THE ALLEN STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK. 





A NEW YEAR’S SERMON. 


“« And all the days of Methusaleh were nine hundred sixty and nine years: and he 
died.” Genesis v: 26. 


NINE HUNDRED YEARS! It almost covers the duration of the antedi- 
lavian world. We speak of the age of Bacon, the age of Plato, the 
age of Burke, characterizing ages by the great men that have marked 
them. Of Methusaleh there is nothing of greatness recorded, besides 
the — of sons and daughters, some of whom were pious, but 
the roll of nine whole centuries for his mortal life. You may perha' 
call him a great man as being the son of Enoch; and inasmuch as he 
fills up the whole space between the first and the last inhabitant of the 
antediluvian world, we may fitly speak of that world’s duration as the 
age of Methusaleh. When Noah began to build the ark Methusaleh 
was living and was 849 years old; Lamech also was living and was 
662 years old. Doubtless they were both pious, and probably some of 
their descendants also. Some of Methusaleh’s brethren and sisters 
likewise, whom Enoch bore after him, and educated as such a man 
must have educated his children, were in all probability the subjects of 
divine grace. Noah was not, therefore, entirely alone, not entirel 
destitute of christian sympathy and succor. His own father Lamec 
was alive until five years before the deluge, and his grandfather, Me- 
thusaleh, was living up tothe very year that thedeluge came. Nay, if he 
died a natural death, it could not have been more than a month, if somuch, 
before the deluge. We do not know, indeed, that he did not perish in 
the deluge, but if not, then the funeral of Methusaleh must have been 
the very last thing that Noah attended. We go upon the supposition 
that Lamech and Methusaleh were both pious ; m we do it princi- 

ly because they had such pious sons. The thought is too dreadful 
or a moment to suppose that Methusaleh, that old, old man, remained 
among the ungodly scoffers of his n. We cling to the belief 
that he was a child of God, that he supported Noah by his counsels 
and his example ; perhaps he assisted with his own hands in building 
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the ark; perhaps he lived to the very day when Noah entered into the 
ark, and blessed him, and took a solemn farewell of him, and then 
awaited, in holy resignation, his own end, giving himself up to God, 
even amidst the descending torrents, and seeking, to the last moment, 
to persuade others to repentance. I conceive that this is not at all im- 
probable ;—that he, and what few others of God’s people may have 
been living to the last, would solemnly gather together in prayer and 
supplication, on the day when the foundations of the great deep were 
_ broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened, awaiting in that 
posture, the consummation of the will of Jehovah. And if so, they 
doubtless prayed for Noah and his family, and thus the breath of prayer 
from the antediluviar. world, even on the eve of its destruction, may 
have mingled with Noah’s own supplications to bear the ark in safety 
over the waste of waters. 

It was.a solemn night for Noah and the world. It was a solemn 
night for the aged Methusaleh and other believing relatives; but how 
much more so for the unbelieving and ungodly ; their last night before 
the storm of vengeance. 

In dwelling upon this interesting text, I shall first take a simple sur- 
vey of the age and manners of the antediluvian world; and second, I 
shall draw some important lessons from such a survey. 

I. As to the age and manners of the antediluvian world. The 

outh of the world was the season of man’s greatest age; perhaps 
also it was the season of man’s greatest wickedness. Three things 
we know with certainty, amidst all the darkness that hangs over the 
life of the antediluvians; they lived to a great age, they rose to a 
great height of depravity, and except Enoch, they all died. The assu- 
rance of a very long life would be to any man either a great temptation 
to sin, or a great means of holiness; most likely the former. Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to doevil. The charac- 
ter written for our instruction of the race of man in the world before 
the flood, that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually, corresponds unerringly with the inspired declaration 
by the mouth of Solomon. The sentence of death deferred for so many 
es, was almost unknown, and came at length to be utterly discredited ; 

ey thought not of it; nay, so hardy and secure had long centuries of vi- 

rous existence made them, that, as long as Adam lived, they might 

ave dreamed of indefinite centuries yet to come, the limit of man’s 
life, in all probability, not having been made the subject of precise re- 
velation. For more than seven antideluvian generations no death is 
—— in the ry tures. cae may have been —_ diseases, = 
even. the crime of Cain may have been not en ted, for 
he cnt-enee Mitek with eden ccs sated 
But, for aught we know, the funeral of Adam was the first which 
his posterity attended for nearly a thousand years. There was, indeed, 
another funeral ; the murdered Abel was buried ; but the parents were 
the only mourners. With his own hands Adam dug the grave of his 
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oungest, best beloved son; with his own hands he buried him; and 
Eve planted the sacred inclosure with flowers, and watered it with her 
tears. The simplest things were then matters of revelation; death 
and its consequences were so little known, that the angels would have 
to show Adam what he must do with the bleeding corpse of Abel ; the 
language of Abraham, bury my dead out of my sight, could only spring 
from experience ; for if death left the bodies of those we love as uncor- 
rupted and as beautiful as life, we should wish to keep them by us, 
though inanimate and lifeless. The ancient Egyptians had a strange 
custom of doing this, as it was. They sometimes kept the dead bodies 
of their friends standing upright in their houses, embalmed so carefully, 
that every feature remained as it was in life; they kept them, Diodo- 
rus tells us, “in costly habitations, for the pleasure of beholding them 
for ever.” 

When Methusaleh was born, Adam wassix hundred and eighty seven 
years of age. When Adam died Methusaleh wastwo hundred and eighty 
two. The oldest man lived in the society of the first man 282 years. 
Methusaleh was the grandfather of Noah; and when Noah was born, 
Methusaleh was 369 years old. Methusaleh and Noah were therefore 
contemporaries during the long space of 600 years. Noah had never 
seen Adam; the father of the second race of mortals had never seen 
the father of the first. But Lamech, Noah’s father, and the first born 
of Methusaleh, had lived while Adam was yet alive, 95 years; and he, 
as well as Methusaleh, could describe to Noah, from personal know- 
ledge and recollection, the teachings and the venerable grandeur of the 
Father of them all. 

We cannot tell how many of the posterity of Seth were men of 
piety ; we may hope that at least this was the case with the first born, 
whose names are recorded in the scriptures. The generations so re- 
corded are the first born of the first born: in that line came Enoch 
and Noah, the first translated without seeing death, and the second 
preserved amidst the universal deluge to be the second father of the 
world. Enoch was the father of Methusaleh, and was translated when 
his first born son was 300 years of age. Before his translation he had 
this testimony, that he pleased God; and the period for Methusaleh’s 
education was sufficiently long for both himself and his own son La- 
mech to be moulded by the piety of their translated progenitor. The 
character of Enoch is sufficient pledge that the education of Methusa- 
leh would be that of a child of God. Perhaps it was to make up for 
the taking away of Enoch from the world so early that the son of 
Enoch was permitted to live in the world so long. As the father was 
translated that he should not see death, the son was left to a longer 
life than that of any other mortal; and the example of the father’s 
piety was probably transmitted and continued in the piety of the son. 

As to that numerous progeny of the antediluvians undistinguished 
by name in the scriptures, but embraced in the general appellation of 
sons and daughters (as it is stated of each successive patriarch that he 
lived after he had begotten his first born, some hundreds of years, and 
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begat sons and daughters) it seems probable that but too many of them 
from the earliest period had corrupted their way before God. They 
would naturally leave the parental roof, and go forth to make a ess 
in the world, somewhat as in after time Esau did, while the first born 
remained in the house of his ancestors. Removed from the care and 
example of pious parents, they gradually became more and more de- 
generate, and, together with the posterity of Cain, filled the world with 
such wickedness, that it repented God that he had made man upon the 
earth. Perhaps by the communion of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men is represented the mixture of the pious race of Adam 
through Seth with the lovely race of females springing from the loins 
of Cain. Be this as it may, the world increased in depravity as it grew 
in population and in age; and when the Patriarch Noah commenced 
ding the ark, it is probable there were few men living on 
the earth who feared God. His father Lamech, at the age of 777 
ears, was taken from the evil to come; and for a while Noah was 
eft, perhaps, the only pious parent, and almost the only pious indi- 
vidual, in the world. pan of his sons at that period may have been 
converted in answer to the prayers of Noah, but we have reason to 
believe that the race of the le of God was limited to a very few 
persons ; and except these, Nos had none to commune with, and had 
to rest for consolation and support, amidst the scoffs of an ungodly 
age, solely upon God. 

The death of Adam took place just eighty-seven years before Noah’s 
birth. Of the death of Eve no mention is made in the Scriptures. 
How long she remained on earth with our great father, by what an- 
gelic messengers or revelations from the ny, | they were both 
prepared for their departure, or what blessings and prophetic warn- 
a they left with their posterity on leaving the world, we know not. 

all possible circumstances we have but one, and that the universal 
record of man, he died. Nor is the name of any woman of the pos- 
terity of Adam, from Seth to Noah, handed down to us, nor any 
plimpse of information as to the part which the wives of the antedi- 
uvian patriarchs might have played in the education of their children. 
Who was the mother of Methusaleh? and what the lessons taught 
him in his infancy? Was the help-meet of Enoch chosen for her 
piety ? and did she walk, like him, with God? are questions which 
curiosity, pausing upon the life of the world before the flood, would be 
glad to have answered. But not a ray of information comes down to 
us, nor is even a loop-hole left for conjecture, save that the character 
of men like Enoch and Noah is sufficient ground for the supposition, 
that so far as their minds were left to be moulded by their abe, the 
oe before them, and the influence exerted upon them, must 
have holy. 

And now, could we call up the shades of Methusaleh, and converse 
with the oldest man, what would be the lessons of his experience ? 
Would they be greatly different from ours? Would the thoughts and 
feelings, the events and circumstances, of men whose life was of a 
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thousand years’ duration, be very diverse from those of ordinary mor- 
tals, whose span is only threescore years and ten, or would one little 
limit of existence vary from theirs only as a miniature does from a 
portrait, where the features, the passions, the expression, are the same, 
and only the dimensions of the canvass, the size of the painting are 
different? The temptations of Methusaleh must have been like ours; 
his christian conflict was the same; his faith was the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. But were his trials 
as heavy as ours, or has the primeval curse gathered a strength in the 
rogress of six thousand years not known in: the world’s infancy ? 
at indeed was affliction, disease, old age, with the antediluvians ? 
Were their trials spread over a larger portion of existence than ours ? 
Did colds and fevers rack the body with pain for a time proportion- 
ally longer? Ere the close of life did the ser of the house trem- 
ble, and the strong men bow themselves, and the grinders cease be- 
cause they were few, and were those that looked out of the windows 
darkened? Was their infancy extended into our childhood, and their 
childhood into our manhood, so that their youth was our age, and the 
child died being an hundred years old? Was the flight of time with 
them as rapid as with us, and notwithstanding their long life, did they 
Jeave it with as strong unwillingness, with as deep regret, with as 
many plans incomplete, and purposes betrayed, as we do ours? The 
unerring truth of Scripture has made one thing certain ; that, as they 


grew in years they grew in wickedness, despising the goodness of | 
8 


od, and filling up life with impiety; till all flesh had corrupted their 
way, and become fitted only for the destruction of the deluge. Their 
passions were the same as ours, and they gave them their full swing 
of indulgence ; and in the long sweep of nine hundred years they must 
have gathered a prodigious power, and raged and burned like a vol- 
cano. It is surprising that with so much wickedness they should have 
lived so long. It is not surprising, under such circumstances, that 
when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, so 
few, if any, should have listened to the warnings of the preacher of 
righteousness. It might have been expected, at least, it might have 
been hoped, of those in early life ; but what could have been expected 
of men who had lived eight or nine hundred years in the unrestrained 
gratification of every evil propensity? Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may those who have been ac- 
customed to do evil learn to do well. There was no alternative but 
their destruction. 

II. We may reduce the lessons to be gathered from this survey un- 
der. several specifications. 

1. We may learn an appalling lesson as to the agglomerative ten- 
dencies of human depravity. In order to people the earth speedily, it 
was n that the life of the antediluvians should be extended 
over a period more than twelve times the limit of human existence 
afterwards assigned in the Scriptures. It was also requisite for a full 
and fair experiment of human nature, and afforded scope and oppor- 
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tunity for the most rapid growth in knowledge and goodness. The 
example and instructions of Adam were continued nearly a thousand 
years; and with him for their teacher and priest, together with all the 
successive acquisitions of his numerous posterity accumulating contem- 
poraneously for their use, had they been disposed to goodness, the 
might well nigh have retrieved the ruins of the fall, nage | earth 
from its primeval curse by the holiness of its inhabitants. But the 
experiment resulted so miserably, that the destruction of the whole 
race proved necessary. Had it been much longer continued, the wick- 
edness of human beings, in combination with the increase of their 
numbers, would have made earth well nigh a hell in all respects but 
its penal inflictions. Instead of growing better, wt acyl worse with 
every score of years added to their existence, and filled society with 
crime, which made it a fellowship of guilt through all its ramifica- 
tions. 

Now here is a lesson in human experience, which one would think 
might silence forever the advocates of the theory of human perfecti- 
bility. The race of antediluvians were blessed with all possible ca- 

acities and facilities for indefinite improvement in knowledge and 
ea Their age was not a mere hand’s breadth, but the full 
deep circle of nine centuries. They were not called to die when they 
had just begun to live, nor to quit their investigations forever, when 
they had just learned how to study. Men’s minds might have been 
formed and disciplined in the revolution of nine hundred years under 
an accumulation of influences and circumstances in the hi host degree 
werful and favorable. What would we give, what might not we 
eee if only a seventy years’ experience could be carried into sev- 
enty years more of life, health, and vigor! What might not be done, 
if a Newton, instead of leaving merely the results of his own labors in 
books, could have continued his investigations personally, with the 
full powers of his mind, seventy years longer, and seventy more after 
that, having all the while gathered in through the whole period, along 
with his own thoughts, the thoughts of other minds, and the cumula- 
tive wisdom of contemporary ages! But the antediluvians might do 
this, not for one threescore years and ten merely, but for twelve times 
that period. They could form vast designs without fear of interru 
tion. A plan that needed a hundred years for its execution, was only 
the work of childhood to a man assured of life nine times as long. 
Then too they were all of one speech ; they possessed one universal 
language, the immediate gift of God. They had teachers who had 
seen and talked with God; the father and mother of the human race 
were with them. They were strong in body, and noble in stature and 
in mind. The mixture of the sons of God with the fairest of earth’s 
hters, was in their composition ; a proud, renowned race, eminent 
in and gesture, and with intellectual faculties probably quite as 
igantic as their size. They might have grown to a knowledge of 
and a height of moral loveliness, which, might almost, haye 
evaded the sentence of mortality, and caused the translation. of the 
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whole race, like that of Enoch. A ladder was let down to them from 
heaven; but instead: of rising thither, they employed every endow- 
ment of being, and every capability of life for growth in wickedness, 
and corrupted themselves to such a height before God, that their : 
sufferance on the earth was no longer possible. So much for human 
perfectibility! Such is fallen, wretched, graceless, human nature ! 

2. [have spoken of the darkness that hangs over the life of the 
antediluvians. The extreme conciseness and pay of detail in the 
sacred history concerning them are remarkable. We may draw from 
it a salutary lesson. Their space in the world’s existence amounted 
almost to one-third of its whole being thus far; for, of the sixty cen- 
turies that have nearly elapsed, from creation’s dawn to the present 
moment, their busy transit occupied not much less than two thousand 
years; and of the four thousand years over which the Bible ranges its 
sacred perspective, the wickedness of the antediluvians consumed 
almost half; and yet not a two hundredth part of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures is conceded to their notice. If they themselves could 
have drawn up for future times even an abridgment of all that they 
expected to be known, and thought worthy to be known in regard to 
them, the history of the world before the flood, would have occupied 
more space than that of all ages since; and we should have had an 
antediluvian Bible, emblazoned all over with the record of their glo- 
rious achievements ; and doubtless it would have been a most striking, 
a most extraordinary history. All elements of human greatness, as 
well as of human wickedness, would have entered into its composi- 
tion; for there can scarcely be a doubt that the intellectual faculties 
of men wrought on a scale as gigantic as their passions, so that, by 
the time the flood came, the must have been covered with me- 
morials of most surpassing grandeur. The very first born of Adam, 
the murderer of his brother, when the volcano of muita had a little 
burned out, and he had somewhat recovered from the tempest of mad- 
ness and remorse of conscience, builded a city, impressing upon its 
stupendous architecture all the energy of a mind of gigantic str 
and instead of giving it a name that might have connected it sacredly 
with heaven, indulged a mixture of paternal fondness and ambition, 
and called it after the name of his first born son. But of all the 
grandeur that might have grown in time to be characteristic of the 
first city, and of all the countless temples and palaces whelmed be- 
neath the deluge, not a vestige was preserved for after admiration, 
even in description ; and of ail monuments of genius, in history, poet- 
ry, biography, or whatever other shape the mind of antediluvian anti- 
quity might choose for its creations, though there may have been 
libraries larger than that of all the Ptolemies, it is doubtful if Noah 
deigned to take one solitary leaf into the ark, to be preserved amidst 
the waste of waters. Over all achievements of fame, all wonders of 
genius, all events of history, in which the actors anticipated an im- 
mortality of glory, the pen of inspiration draws a blank ; it is a parcel 
of insignificant rubbish ; it is like the chaos of an unformed world ; it 
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is all passed over in forgetfulness, and the record of their life is com- 
prehended in the merest affirmation of mortality—he died. 

Only one event is recorded alike of them all, no matter what may 
have been their situation in life, whether — of the Bs) 
rounded with deur, or ars in rags upon the dunghill. 
may have alae’ wealth a the possibtity of magi, they 
may have enlarged the bounds of science, and filled the world with 
the fame of their discoveries, they may have traveled into distant 
lands, and brought back volumes of knowledge, they may have pos- 
sessed an eloquence like that of angels, they may have written poetry 
worthy the abodes of Paradise, they may one founded empires, and 
given systems of law to communities, they may have been poets, ora- 
tors, statesmen, philosophers, they may have done all that makes the 
name of mortals great, they have been the Homers, the Virgils, the 
Newtons, the Bacons, the Shakspeares, the Miltons of their age ;— 
but with all this, the history of their life is reduced down to the bald, 
unvaried epitaph, he died. There would be all varieties of existence 
among them as among us; some whose rank and connexions in life 
would place them at the summit of society, and others whose powers 
of conversation made them the admired in every circle, and others 
whose days were crowded with events of wonder, and others whose 
domestic relations were full of beauty and of tenderness, and others of 
a glowing imagination, and others of a vast reach of mind, and others 
of angelic symmetry and strength of body ;—and yet it is all annihi- 
lated in that one simple record, he died. 

There would be, in the progress of antediluvian existence, all mate- 
rials that ever combine to raise the record of a man’s days from ob- 
scurity and insignificance, all that we ever look upon as constituting 
fit stuff for the tissue of a magnificent history, or a grand and glowing 
biography ; they must have attained all that in the world’s view 1s 
worth living for; they must have accomplished all, that in the eye ot 
ambition constitutes a ground for that immortality of fame, which the 
fallen mind thirsts after; actions to draw a world’s applause, inven- 
tions and discoveries of surprising ingenuity, systems of science and 
philosophy, all forms of greatness realized ;—and yet it is all disposed 
of and confined within the annals of two words, he died. 


Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man:—and who was he? 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee; 
He was—whatever thou hast been, 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace. 

Than this,—THERE DIED A MAN. 
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Now it is scarcely possible to read a more affecting and instructive 
lesson than the Holy Spirit has thus transmitted for our consideration, 
as to the worthlessness of all mere mortal grandeur in the eye of God. 
The pleasure, wealth, power, knowledge, glory, of ten centuries 
crowded into one life, with all the changes and shows of a human 
existence, continued through a period which with us suffices for the 
transit of nearly thirty generations, are just as unnoticed as if they had 
never had an existence. Except so far as these things bear upon our 
eternal destiny, (the point which with most men is left as utterly out 
of consideration as if there were no eternal destiny,) it is absolutely 
regarded as of no account whatever, whether a man were poor or 
rich, learned or unlearned, lofty or lowly, wise or ignorant, whether 
he were a Newton or a Hottentot, a Milton or a dimnpeve, a 
Bacon or the inmate of a mad-house, an Alexander or a beggar in the 
street. Considered apart from the fact of his probationary state, the 
enjoyments or events in the life of the most distinguished of mortals, 
though it were protracted to a period beyond that of the oldest ante- 
diluvian, are absolutely of no more importance, in comparison with 
the idea of an endless duration, than the movements of a new-born 
babe the first day of its existence. You might compress the posses- 
sion of all the royalty and luxury of all the monarchs of the earth, and 
all the glory of the whole world’s warriors, statesmen and nobility, and 
all the wisdom and fame of all the world’s poets and philosophers, into 
the experience of one mind, and the period of one life, and yet, in it- 
self, and for itself, without reference to God, it is nothing, absolutely 
not worth naming; considered with reference to eternity, it dwindles 
to a point; with reference to happiness, it is gone like the ticking of a 
clock, and is of no more value than the pulsations in the veins of the 
smallest microscopic insect. The only thing of absolute value is that 
which connects us with God, and makes us partakers of his holiness; 
all things else are baubles. Crowns are playthings, dukedoms and 
dominions of no more importance than the grains of sand that go to 
make up an ant hill. 

3. e consideration of the great age of the antediluvians, and 
its effect upon their state on earth, might lead to some faint conception 
of what an Apostle calls the power of an endless life. 

It may do this in two ways ;—first, the power of such a life for the 
increase of holiness ;—second, in the progressive accumulation of de- 
pravity. Enoch lived 365 years; as many years as there are days in 
the year; an existence beyond the period of three centuries and a 
half ;—and by the faithful improvement of his privileges through the 

ce of God during this short period, short in comparison with the or- 
inary antediluvian age, though _— comparison with our age, for 
a saint’s earthly walk with God, he became so holy, that in the strik- 
ingly simple and energetic language of the scriptures, God took him. 
He passed into God’s immediate and blissful presence, without passing 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death. He became so holy, 
that perhaps death was not needed to set the final seal of perfect puri- 
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upon his immortal spirit. But if this were the case in a world ot 
sin, temptation and — to holiness, what will be the rapidity of 
his increasing resemblance to God by the power of an endless life, in 
that world where God, in the infinite perfection of his attributes, is all 
in all; where every hindrance is removed, and a progression takes 
place that knows no limits, can never diminish, can have no end. 

On the other hand, the whole race of antediluvians who lived in 
wickedness, became so wicked in the progress of less than a thousand 
years, that it was absolutely necessary for God to destroy them. This 
was in a state of probation, a limited period of human existence. But, 
if, in the space of nine centuries, men will become so depraved on 
earth, even amidst all restraints and imducements to the contrary, all 
mercies received, punishments forborne, and obligations of gratitude 
daily incurring, so depraved that creation must be eased of its burthen 
by the destruction of the race, what will that depravity be, when its 
increase goes on in the bosom of eternity, unrestricted, unalleviated, 
uncombined? The human mind is not adequate fully to form or entertain 
the dread conception. Change time into eternity, remove restraint, 
and let despair take the place of hope, and you have simply human 
wickedness, endlessly progressive, without accompanying pleasure. In 
every age the wickedness of man needs only eternity to act in, and it 
constitutes hell. 

4. Weare all naturally as wicked as the race of mankind destroy- 
ed by the deluge. The great wickedness of the antediluvians was 
principally owing to the multiplication of their years ; it was probably 
no greater than we ourselves should arrive at, if our life were as long 
as theirs. It is remarkable how scripture answers to scripture in re- 
gard to the character of man. “If they hear not Moses and the pro- 
phets,” said our Lord, through the mouth of Abraham, “neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.”” We are apt to 
think that in such or such circumstances, if we had been situated in 
the place of other men, we should have done very differently. The 
Jews said so, and perhaps thought so, in regard to the persecution of 
the prophets, when they were » ss Nae contriving the crucifixion of 
the Savior; if we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. We 
think it strange that in the very presence of Adam, with one for their 
teacher that had seen God, with those before them who had walked 
and talked with angels, had been driven out from Paradise on account 
of sin, and from personal experience, as well as by the spirit of God, 
could warn their whole posterity like immediate messengers from hea- 
ven, the race of man should become so universally and a wicked. 
It argues great depravity, doubtless, but no greater than that which 
made the Jews idolaters at, the foot of Sinai, no greater than that re- 
vealed by the crucifixion of the Messiah, and certainly no greater than 
that which leads multitudes now, in defiance of God’s word, an en- 
lightened conscience, a preached gospel, and the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit, to persist in the indulgence of their sins, and rush down to per- 
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dition. And doubtless it will be more tolerable for the antediluvian 
world at the Day of Judgment, than for that world of the Ys 
who, under the preaching of the gospel, reject the Savior from their 
hearts, and die impenitent. 

5. The mere duration of years does not constitute a long life, but 
the fulfilment of life’s purposes. Hoc est vivere bis, vita posse priore 
frui. It was some distinction to have been the oldest man; it would 
have been a greater distinction still to have been the wisest man ; but 
a greater than all to have been the holiest man. It is only a well spent 
life that can be enjoyed over again in the recollection. When Enoch 
was translated, he had lived longer in living to God, than the whole 
antediluvian race put together, who lived only for their own pleasure. 
And so, if Methusaleh had lived but one year like his father, having 
this testimony, that he pleased God, that little year would have been 
longer, than all the other nine hundred and sixty-eight years of his life 
united. No man lives long, who does not live to God’s glory; but he 
who does that, LIVES ETERNALLY. When itis said of such a one he 
died, it means he began to live. It is true, that the christian then be- 

ins life, when the will of God lives in him; but he does never real- 
ize the full blessedness and power of that existence, till his soul, un- 
fettered by the body, and no more measuring time by mortal years, has 
winged its flight where time, and sense, and sin, are known no longer. 
And so, when a man leaves the world impenitent, he only begins to de; 
entering upon an eternal existence of positive death. He knows not 
what death is, till his soul is driven from the body, and has the wages 
of sin paid to it. He began to die, indeed, to God and all goodness, 
when he first began to sin; but the completion of that death, the con- 
version of life into death, and the full realization of its misery, do not 
commence, till the experience, in eternity, of wickedness without 
pleasure, duration without time, justice without mercy. 

6. There was a time in the life of every ungodly antediluvian, in 
which his wickedness had reached such a point, his long habits of sin 
had gained such strength, that all hope of his salvation departed. At 
such a moment, though long before the close of his mortal career, it 
might have been er with awful emphasis, he died. It is not proba- 
ble that there ever was a single death-bed repentance in the world 
before the flood; for when the passions of men had flowed nine hun- 
dred years in a course of rebellion against God, though a man rose 
from the dead, or an angel stood by the bed-side, it woald have had 
no effect over the departing spirit. 

There is probably such a time in the life of every ungodly individu- 
#l now; a time when man’s evil habits have become so eonibrmned, and 
his heart so hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, that it is morally im- 
possible he should ever after be converted. The lateness, or the com- 
parative earliness of such a period, — doubtless, upon the oppor- 
tunities of salvation alr rejected, the influences of the spmt of 
God resisted, the revivals of religion passed through untouched, the 
dealings of God’s providence disregarded, and a multitude of circum- 
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have cognizance. But if that period were known in heaven, as we 
have reason to think the repentance of returning prodigals is known, 
with what compassionate intensity of interest would it be viewed by 
those ranks of spiritual spectators. The angels, for example, who are 
watching on errands of mercy in the assemblies of God’s people, as 
they hover over the congregation, and witness the indifference of some, 
the carelessness of others, the dread insensibility of others, with what 
awe and mournful shuddering would they mark the plague spot on the 
soul! Methinks we might almost hear them whispering to each other, 
as they collect in solemn sadness around such an individual, Our busi- 
ness here is ended: he is dead. And if the awful fact were made legi- 
ble to others, by some appropriate mark upon the forehead, some brand 
of spiritual death upon the features, like that which designated Cain, 
to the fearful gaze of society, what a spectacle would our congrega- 
tions exhibit ! 

7. Our subject teaches the danger of religious procrastination. At the 
beginning of the year, to which God in his mercy has spared us, this 
lesson comes with unusual solemnity. The habit of procrastination 
would be dreadfully dangerous, even if life were lengthened out to the 
farthest period of antediluvian existence; its indulgence would harden 
a man’s heart, and carry him, long before the day of his death, beyond 
the confines of his day of grace. I believe that the older a man 
grows, the less he expects to Sie, and consequently, the more unwil- 
ing he is to prepare for death. This is prodigiously strange and ab- 
surd. Certainly, every new year that a man commences, there is a 

eater probability that in the course of it he will die, than there has 
am in any previous year of his existence. John Foster has pursued 
this thought in one of his sermons, in so striking a manner, that I 
shall 9 a part of his language in its enforcement here. Let a man 
know that a thing which he is to find is in one of a hundred places, 
if he looks into ten or twenty, and finds it not there, he certainly has 
a greater probability of finding it in the next than in any former one, 
because the number is so much less of those in which it may be found. 
If any event will certainly take place in a hundred days, as one day 
after another passes away, and it does not take place, there is the 

reater probability that it will take place in the next. If a person 
iG passed through ninety days, it will be deeply impressed that the 
next will be the one. Now apply this to life. We know there is one 
extraordinary event that we are to meet; it is in the number of our 
days; it must happen soon, it may happen any day; and the more 
time there has already passed away, the more probably the next day or 
hour will be the time. 

The time must come when we shall meet our God, shall quit these 
wonted scenes, this earthly tabernacle, shall close this succession of 
terrestrial days and common events in our existence, and enter an un- 
seen world. The time must come. A great many days in our ap- 
pointed existence have already passed by, and we flows not yet found 
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the great uncommon event, that is to change our days into eternity. 
“More days have passed with us, than with a great many persons who 
have already met that event, and been taken from us. They have 
found it in fewer days than we. This makes it more probable still 
that we are close upon it. The next place we look in, we may find 
it. All the days betweet us and the great day are removing out of 
the way; as in a journey, the hill once before the traveler, is put 
behind him ; the villages between him and the capital are taken from 
anticipation and put in retrospection, and every hour he is some 
milesnearer. Sorapidly and certainly we are coming tothe day of death. 

Now it is a solemn question for some of those who hear me, (it is 
for us all, but especially for those who have no portion in God.) Does 
your approach to that day make you feel more sensibly its nearness ? 
As you stand in the opening of a New Year, your eager foot just 
crossing its first step, is the idea of death, as more probable for you 
this year than the last, one of the images before your mind, or does 
the King of Terrors appear to be retreating in the distance? Do you 
find that the distractions of the world, and the love of its pleasures, 
and the allurements of sin, lose any of their power as you grow older, 
and overtake, one after another, the different periods to which you 
have, from time to time, put off a preparation for eternity? Are you 
not more fertile in suggesting excuses, and more ingenious in expe- 
dients to stifle your conscience, and to blind your soul’s moral vision, 
than you ever were before in any period of your life? Does not your 
disposition to procrastinate increase in its paralyzing power, with 
every day in which you continue to indulge it, while at the same time 
a thicker mist of insensibility envelopes your feelings at every new 
interval, in which you cast your thoughts over the prospect in eterni- 
ty? And does not every successive movement of your soul towards 
its eternal destination, restrict its vision more entirely to the world you 
are leaving, and cast into more alarming indistinctness the world you 
are entering? Oh, be wise, and arrest in your own soul the progress 
of this mighty evil, and to-day cast yourself as a penitent sinner at the 
foot of the cross, and in Jesus Christ be reconciled to God. 

We should feel the value of our days, not so much by the rapidity 
with which they are passing, though that is a solemn consideration, 
as by what they are doing for us, what they are laying up in store 
before us. They are so many rapid messengers, whom we send into 
eternity beforehand ; and we are to meet our days again; we do not, 
cannot annihilate them. We have only sent them before us, to pre- 
pare us a mansion in heaven, or to make us a bed in hell. We shall 
meet them in eternity, for time is eternal, and even now is waiting in 
eternity to bear its testimony in regard to us. O, how solemn is this 
thought! The soul of time, if I may so speak, travels with our souls 
into eternity. 

Now! Itisgone. Our brief hours travel post, 
Each with its thought or deed, its why or how :— 


But know each parting hour gives up a ghost, 
To dwell within thee, AN ETERNAL Now! 
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Dear friends, what report shall the hours of this year, which -eveg:, 
now have begun their rapid flight, bear fronts and for us‘into the. 
eternal world? Surely we ought all to say with Hezekiah, spared to. ' 
begin a new year, “I will walk softly beforeGod all my days.” “‘Migy. 33)" 
God help us so to number our days, that we may apply our hearts un- 
to wisdom; so to number our days, that now, henceforward, accordi 
to that common, but most meaning phage, we may, by divine grace, 
spend them all as we shall wish we had done when we come to die. 








